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It is not often that the publication of a 
book may be called an important political 
event. But once in a while there appears 
a book which centers attention upon some 
problem or issue and makes it a matter of 
general discussion. Such a one is “American 
White Paper,” written by two well-known 
political columnists, Joseph Alsop and 
Robert Kintner, and published by Simon 
and Schuster (New York. $1). 

“This book tells you,” say the publishers, 
“1. How American foreign policy is made 
and who makes it.” “2. The five basic prin- 
ciples that guide our policy makers.” “3. 
What our policy makers plan to do if the 
Allies win—if the war ends in a stalemate— 
or if the Germans have victory within 
their grasp.” 


Who Makes Our Policy? 


But do the authors know the answers 
to these problems? Can they tell with ac- 
curacy and authority what the publishers 
say they tell? It is not to be understood 
that they speak for the President, or that 
he has authorized them to express his 
views. Certainly he has not publicly en- 
dorsed all the policies which they say he 
really favors, and it is always a dangerous 
business to tell what an official’s private 
opinions and purposes may be. Alsop and 
Kintner are known, however, to be in 
contact with sources of information very 
close to the Roosevelt administration, and 
it is generally believed that they under- 
stand the President’s views on matters of 
foreign policy very well. That is why 
their little book (it runs to only about 100 
pages) is taken so seriously. 

These authors write very interestingly of 
the men who are most influential in decid- 
ing what our government’s policy shall be 
on any particular international question. 
Chief among these men is, of course, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt himself, and others include 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull, Under- 
secretary of State Sumner Welles, William 
Bullitt, ambassador to France; and Joseph 
Kennedy, ambassador to Great Britain. 
But we shall not discuss these policy 
makers in this article. We shall confine 
the article to the third of the three points; 
what our policy makers plan to do in the 
future under each of the three possible cir- 
cumstances which may arise; that is, if 
the Allies win, if there is a stalemate, or if 
the Germans seem to be winning. 

What do those in charge of foreign 
policy under the Roosevelt administration 
intend that our government shall do in case 
the Allies win the war? 

This is the outcome of the war which 
most Americans have seemed to expect. 
Lately doubts have developed, and many 
now look for a German victory. But the 
victory of the Allies is still a possibility 
and, say Alsop and Kintner, this is the 
result toward which those in charge of 
American policy have been looking. 

American policy has been so shaped as to 
help the Allies win. Our government has 
not said openly that it was helping them, 
and it has not intended to help them to 
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Job Prospects 


By WALTER E. Myer 


We have had two letters of complaint concerning the information about jobs which we 
carry from week to week in this paper. One letter declares that we are unrealistic; that 
we give too rosy a picture of the job situation; that we give our readers too few facts 
about the difficulties which will confront them when they go out after positions. The 
other letter criticizes us for painting a gloomy picture of employment possibilities. We 
describe a vocation, so the letter says, and then warn our readers that there are few 
openings in the vocation and that only those with superior qualifications have a chance 
to succeed in it. 


At first glance it would appear that both criticisms can scarcely be justified. How 
can we be charged with undue optimism and undue pessimism at the same time? How 
can our pictures of job possibilities be both too rosy and too gloomy? As a matter of 
fact, however, we can see how troubled and anxious students might be dissatisfied with 
almost any description of employment opportunities which could be presented. One 
doesn’t want an untrue picture. He doesn’t want to be bolstered by false hopes, or to 
be told that jobs are plentiful when they are not. Any honest, intelligent young man 
or woman will insist upon being given the facts about any occupation which is under 
consideration. But at the same time it is disheartening to be told of doors which are 
closed. It is disconcerting to be told the facts when they are distinctly unfavorable. The 
plain truth is that the job situation in the United States is not, at present, a happy one. 
A young person starting out on a career may meet many discouragements as he tries 
to get under way. 


The way out, however, is not to become either dispirited or rebellious. 
quire how much can be saved from an unpleasant situation. Admitting that jobs are 
scarce in most fields, inquire what you are to do about it. If you take that constructive 
attitude, you will find that the prospect before an honest, hard-working, dependable young 
person, though such as to require serious thought and planning, is not hopeless by any 
means. It is not a particularly gloomy one. Such a young person can count quite cer- 
tainly upon securing a job—not the first day he goes out for it, or perhaps the first week 
or month, but after a while. There are openings in practically every occupation. If you 
want very much to enter any particular field; if you are qualified for work of that kind; 
if you are willing to work hard and loyally at it; you will have your chance, and you 
may look to the future hopefully. You must learn to be resourceful. You must be 
energetic. You must seek to improve yourself. But if you will play the game, you may 
dismiss your fears and go forward with confidence. 


Stop and in- 


Position Of Russia 


In Europe Examined 





Improvement in Relations with 
Britain and France Causes 
Much Speculation 


COURSE NOT INCONSISTENT 


Soviets Seek, First, to Protect Them- 
selves, and, Second, to Maintain 
European Balance of Power 











Just as the world has become accustomed 
to the idea that the Soviet Union has defi- 
nitely linked itself with Germany and with 
the policy of expansion by conquest, the 
Russian government now seems to be try- 
ing to ease the tension between Moscow 
and the Allies. Within the past few weeks 
the violent barrage of newspaper editorials 
between Paris and Moscow has subsided. 
As noted in THe AMERICAN OBSERVER 
last week, Soviet and British officials are 
now attempting to negotiate a commercial 
treaty with an eye to restoring Anglo- 
Soviet trade. Britain and her ally, Turkey, 
have succeeded in bringing the Soviet 
government into diplomatic contact with 
the government of Yugoslavia, which is 
now preparing to abandon its 23-year-old 
policy of nonrecognition of the Soviet 
Union. The Soviets and Yugoslavs are 
now discussing the possibility of a trade 
treaty. 


Element of Mystery 


As a preliminary to the Soviet-Yugoslav 
negotiations, it is reported that the Rus- 
sian government has assured the British 
that it does not intend to embark on any 
adventures in the Balkans, and that it will 
not foster the spread of Communism in 
that region. The most sensational of 
reports concerning Russian policy con- 
cerns Sweden, which the Soviets have 
allegedly offered to protect in the event of 
a German invasion. Since this last report 
came from London, and has not been con- 
firmed in Moscow or Stockholm, it is open 
to some suspicion. But whether true or 
not, the report is only one of many which 
indicate that the Soviet government may 
now be contemplating another shift in its 
foreign policy, a possibility which has 
puzzled and bewildered Europe. 

The element of mystery in Russian policy 
is not new, however. For more than 300 
years, ever since Michael, the first of the 
Romanovs, mounted the throne, the 
strength and intentions of Russia at any 
given time have been among the chief enig- 
mas on the continent. There were periods 
when the Russians would keep to them- 
selves for decades. There were others 
when they became extremely aggressive. 
Sometimes Russia seemed weak, but just 
managed to snatch victory out of the 
jaws of defeat, as when Napoleon marched 
upon Moscow. At others Russia seemed to 
be strong, but turned out to be weak, as 
during the war with Japan in 1904-05. 

When one considers Russia’s present 
relations with Germany, on one hand, 
and with the Allies, on the other, it is 
important to remember that during the 
past 50 years Russia has shuttled back 
and forth between friendship with France 
and friendship with Germany no less than 
five times. Half a century ago, the Rus- 
sian government was working hand in hand 
with Prussia’s “Iron Chancellor,” von 
Bismarck. When Kaiser Wilhelm II forced 
Bismarck to resign, the so-called Russo- 
German Treaty of Reinsurance was await- 
ing renewal. It was never signed, with the 


(Concluded on page 3) 
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(iMustrations from “Horizon Hunter,” by Harrison Forman.) 
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Political Arguments 


PRESIDENTIAL campaign should 

give the country an opportunity to 
obtain a political education. The great is- 
sues before the people are brought up for 
discussion during a campaign and are 
brought to the attention of the public as 
they are not at any other time. If they 
were handled in an honest, intelligent, and 
thoughtful way, the public would become 
far better informed concerning the ques- 
tions upon which important decisions must 
be made. 

Unfortunately, the results of a campaign 
do not have the educational effects which 
might be expected. The explanation is that 
when party leaders discuss public problems 
in the heat of a campaign, their purpose 
usually is not to give the public as much 
information as possible and to induce the 
public to think clearly and without preju- 
dice. 

It is unfortunate that a political contest 
takes the form of a battle. The candidates 
use fighting language. They stir up emo- 
tions against the policies of the opposite 
party and in favor of their own policies. 
And when emotions of this kind are 
aroused, it is not easy for people to think 
clearly and without confusion. 

If one is to think clearly on a question, 
he needs to turn it over in his mind. When 
a particular policy of the government is in 
question, he should try to find out what 
the consequences of that policy are, and he 
should determine to what extent these con- 
sequences are good for the nation and to 
what extent they are not. 

One may find out a great deal about pub- 
lic questions by listening first to one side 
and then to the other. But frequently we 
miss the truth when we listen to one set of 
exaggerated statements and then to a set of 
similarly exaggerated statements on the 
other side. A wise policy is to listen to as 
many of the arguments on both sides of a 
question as possible, but not to depend 
wholly upon the campaign orators for our 
facts or our opinions. Turn sometimes to 
books and magazine articles which are try- 
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ing to find out the truth, and use these as 
well as the arguments of the party orators. 
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not know for sure what the effect would 
be on our trade, on our national economy, 
on our armaments, on many of our national 
problems. We do not know exactly what 
the world will be like if Germany wins or 
if the Allies win. We must make our de- 
cisions not on the basis of certainty, but 
on the basis of the best guessing that we 
can do. 

Of this, however, we may be certain: 
That the guesses or the speculating that we 
do will probably be nearer the truth and 
reality if we are well informed, open- 
minded, and thoughtful than if we are ill 
informed or cocksure. If there was ever a 
time in American history when patriotic 
citizens needed to read and think and to 
study public problems with open minds, 
that time is the present. 


“Horizon Hunter” 


Is an Exciting 


Book of Travel and War Reporting 


DVENTURE, travel, war reporting, 
A current history; all are mixed to- 
gether in a most interesting book, “Horizon 
Hunter,” by Harrison Forman (New York: 
Robert M. McBride. $3). The subtitle, 
“The Adventures of a Modern Marco 
Polo,” seems appropriate enough as one 
reads the author’s story of his experiences 
in Tibet, in war-torn China, in Poland, or 
as a movie director in Hollywood. 

Business, exploration, and news photog- 
raphy have carried Mr. Forman into many 
parts of the world, particularly China. 
Through the pages of this book we go with 
him on his adventures. We meet him first 
at Tsingtao, China, as an airplane sales- 
man. A Chinese officer steps up to him 
and says, “By the way, Mr. Forman, what 
is the price on a half dozen Vought Cor- 
sairs?” (the price was $30,000 each) in the 
same tone of voice, says Forman, as if he 
were asking, “How much are eggs today?” 

But all did not go easily. There was that 
trip of his little party in two Dodge cars 
up the valley of the Yellow River, through 
the land of the cave dwellers; along bandit- 
infested trails. “After three horrible days 
of heat, precipitous grades, and muddy- 
bottomed rivers, literally building our own 
road as we went along, we arrived at Kung- 
shang, a distance of 50-odd miles from 
Anting [from which they had started]. A 
good horse could make it in less than a day 
and a half.” Then there was an attack 
by bandits, resulting in the death of two 
members of the party. 

Other adventures were plentiful. For- 
man went to Formosa to photograph the 
wild head-hunters who inhabit the inner 
parts of the island. The population of 
Formosa is about 92 per cent Chinese, five 
per cent Japanese, and three per cent ab- 
origines. The head-hunters are to be found 
among the natives. They are so called be- 
cause of the custom of collecting heads. If 
a man has a quarrel, he does not kill the 
person with whom he has quarreled. In- 
stead he proves his superiority to his op- 
ponent by going out and killing someone 
else and showing the head of the victim. 
The more heads one collects in this way, 
the greater is his prestige and influence. 

The Japanese have had a difficult time 
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HE current number of Harpers features an 

article by C. Harley Grattan entitled “An 
Australian-American Axis?” It raises the 
question whether the recent exchange of min- 
isters between Australia and the United States 
might not foreshadow a new move in Ameri- 
can foreign policy. Washington, in Mr. Grat- 
tan’s view, is veering round to the position 
that its policies in the Far East can most suc- 
cessfully be carried out with the cooperation 
of a country whose interests in that area 
parallel our own. Australia’s own objectives 
are threefold: to guarantee that the Pacific 


islands to the north and east of the continent 
are either under its direct control or in the 
hands of friendly powers; 


to exclude from 








Australian territory all immigrants of Asiatic 
origin; and to promote profitable trade rela- 
tions with Japan, China, and other Eastern 
countries. These policies, the writer asserts, 
match well-established American policies. 

But Australia alone is in no position to as- 
sure these objectives, the more so because 
Britain is too involved in Europe to spare 
more than a small and inadequate part of her 
fleet for the defense of the Pacific. American 
interests, on the other hand, could be served 
through cooperation with Australia. It is the 
opinion of naval experts that under present 
conditions a war between the United States 
and Japan would result in a naval stalemate. 
But that stalemate could be broken if the 
United States could operate with bases in 
Australia. 

so 

The Nation of April 27 continues its series 

on presidential timber with a sketch of Burton 


K. Wheeler by Robert Bendiner. If Roose- 
velt decides against a third term, Senator 
Wheeler might emerge as a compromise candi- 
date who could satisfy both the New Deal 
forces in the administration and the more con- 
servative leaders of the Democratic party. His 
record in the upper house marks him as an 
intelligent progressive who has nevertheless 
not hesitated to oppose President Roosevelt 
on a number of issues. He has supported a 
large part of the New Deal program; but he 
voted against the NRA and the reorganization 
bills and fought the President’s Supreme Court 
“packing” plan with a vigor that delighted 
the Republican opposition. Wheeler’s political 
enemies, Mr. Bendiner asserts, have sought 
from time to time to involve his name in 
shady political deals but they have not been 
successful. “From the point of view of 
traditional American liberalism, Wheeler goes 
to the 1940 convention with a cleaner political 
record than any presidential candidate has 
been able to show since the LaFollette cam- 
paign of 1924.” 
* * * 

The city of Boston comes in for some harsh 
words by Robert R. Mullen in the May issue 
of the Forum. Boston, he says, has the high- 
est taxes of any comparable city in the whole 
United States. It costs more there, in taxes, to 
own a home, a car, or what have you, than 
in any other city of a million people. The cost 
of government is highest. There are more 
firemen and policemen than in any similar 
city. Her budget is a mess and her real 
estate is imperiled. 

Mr. Mullen attributes the situation to the 
corrupt politics which has plagued the New 
England metropolis for years. There was a 
time when municipal morality was high and 
when highly respected men took an active 
interest in the city’s affairs, conducting them 
with integrity and honesty. Men of that type 
have in the last two years been stirred by the 
corruption found in municipal affairs, and 
the present mayor of Boston is trying to 
improve matters. But the city’s problems are 
so hopelessly tangled that he has not been 
able to achieve a great deal. 





subjugating these wild tribes. They have 
built a fence with electrified wire around 
the district where the head-hunters live. 
When they bring a village near the edge of 
this enclosure under control, they move the 
fence back so that the “civilized” village 
is no longer in the enclosure. They are 
gradually closing in on the native Formo- 
sans. 

The author of this book was in the midst 
of the fighting in Shanghai and was one of 
the first to get moving pictures of the 
bombing of the city. He had many narrow 
escapes, not only from the dangers of bat- 
tle but from being imprisoned by Japanese 
officers. 

Last year this modern Marco Polo was 
in Russia, and he has two very interesting 
chapters on the way the Russians live and 
how they are getting along under the Com- 
munist regime. ‘The youth of Russia 
knows and cares little for intangibles such 
as freedom of thought and freedom of ex- 
pression,” he says. They have a fairly 
good time, however. There is less pov- 
erty than in the old days under the czars, 
and much freedom in certain respects. Di- 
vorce, for example, is easy to get and one 
can usually escape family responsibilities. 
Many of the youths are “carefree and gay, 
unfettered by both moral and material re- 


THE PANCHEN LAMA OF TIBET 


sponsibilities.’ The author feels, how- 
ever, that the Russian government is doing 
a great deal in order to put up a good ap- 
pearance. Outwardly they seem to get 
along better than they really do. For ex- 
ample, they advertise the fact that leather 
boot and shoe production in Russia has in- 
creased over 2,000 per cent since the revo- 
lution, yet nine out of 10 of the people 
wear “rubber-soled canvas sneakers or 
‘leather’ shoes made from a paper compo- 
sition.” 

Forman has spent a great deal of time in 
the almost unknown country of Tibet. So 
when the picture “Lost Horizon” was being 
produced in Hollywood, he was made tech- 
nical director. He tells an interesting 
story of the making of that picture; how 
costumes were selected and how arrange- 
ments were made whereby the Tibetan 
scenes were made realistic. Chinese, for 
example, are unlike Tibetan natives, so 
he did not want to use them as the minor 
characters in the picture. Instead he se- 
cured American Indians, dressed them in 
Tibetan costumes, and found the result 
more realistic. 
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Do You Keep Up With the News? 


1. (b); 2. James A. Farley; 3. (d); 4. “Tro- 
jan horse”; 5. Spanish. Madrid; 6. true; 
7. (c); 8. Iceland; 9. Bolivia. true; 10. Demo- 
cratic; 11. Portugal; 12. Yugoslavia; 13. (b) ; 
14. true; 15. twelve. the President of the 
United States; 16. Mexico; 17. poll; 18. Nor- 
way; 19. Australia. ‘ 





PRONUNCIATIONS: Chiang Kai-shek 
(jee’ong’ ki’ shek’—i as in ice), Tsingtao 
(tsing’tou’—ou as in out), Stoyadinovitch 
(stoy-a-dee’noe-veech), Getulio Vargas (hay- 
too’lee-oe vahr’gahs). 
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result that Russia began to look elsewhere 
for support, and finally signed the pact 
which eventually brought her into the 
World War against Germany on the side 
of the Allies. 

Directly following the World War, Rus- 
sia shifted toward Germany again. Hav- 
ing been taken over by the Bolsheviks, 
her government was violently disliked by 
the conservative regimes of Britain and 
France, both of which had sent expedition- 
ary forces into Russia in a vain and costly 
attempt to destroy Communism. Feeling 
itself isolated, and fearing further attacks, 
the new Soviet government found solace 
in the other “black sheep” of the Euro- 
pean fold, and startled the Allies by con- 
cluding the famous Rapallo nonaggression 
pact with Germany, in 1922. During the 
ensuing 11 years, Russia and Germany 
worked together—in diplomacy and in trade 
—in the face of a generally hostile world. 


After Hitler 


The rise of Adolf Hitler changed the 
situation once again. An avowed enemy 
of all Communists, whether they lived in 
Germany, Russia, or anywhere else, Hitler 
had committed himself in “Mein Kampf,” 
his autobiography, to an invasion of Rus- 
sia, and to the forcible annexation of the 
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Soviet Ukraine. Although commercial re- 
lations between the Soviet and the Reich 
were not immediately impaired by Hitler, 
the Soviet government decided it could not 
depend on Germany any longer, and turned 
back to France again. A mutual assistance 
pact was arranged between Paris and Mos- 
cow, and as Russia resumed her prewar 
relationship with the Allies, she was ad- 
mitted to the League of Nations, and 
became one of the most vigorous champions 
of collective security. 


Some observers have tried to explain 
Soviet policy on purely ideological grounds 
—from the Communist or anti-Communist 
viewpoint, that is. Stalin wants to spread 
war, and to keep it going, some say, be- 
cause if his neighbors fight each other 
long enough, they will become exhausted, 
their capitalist structure will collapse under 
the strain, and Communist revolts will 
follow. Others hold that the Soviets sus- 
pect a vast, world-wide capitalist plot to 
attack and divide the Soviet Union, and 
that Russia’s maneuvers, her rapid shifts 
from one side to the other, and her oc- 
casional land grabs in the Baltic area are 
designed to protect the Communist experi- 
ment, and to prevent the capitalist coun- 
tries from overcoming the Soviets. 


World Revolution Idea 


Just how far Communist ideology has 
affected Russian foreign policy is difficult 
to decide. Twenty years ago, it is true, 
Soviet policy was subordinated entirely to 
the spreading of world revolution. The 
world was tired of war, the victors were 
fighting among themselves over the spoils, 
the working people everywhere were dis- 
illusioned and were facing a threatening 
spread of unemployment, and there was 
a general resentment toward those who had 
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made large fortunes, while the armies of 
their lands were locked in battle. The 
whole situation was favorable to the spread 
of Communism, and the Soviets tried to 
take advantage of it. As the center of the 
world revolutionary movement, the Third 
(or Communist) International was estab- 
lished in Moscow, and began to work out a 
program for spreading the revolution. 

Almost from the beginning, however, the 
Soviets received violent setbacks whenever 
they ventured to spread the Communist 
doctrine abroad. When a Soviet army 
invaded Poland (in 1920) the workers did 
not rise to greet it. Instead, the Russians 
were hurled back. A Communist govern- 
ment in Hungary was ruthlessly suppressed 
after a few brief weeks of power, and 
another in Germany was quickly crushed. 
In North America, and in western Europe, 
the Communist idea failed to take hold. 
Gradually the most militant leaders of the 
Comintern (as the Third International is 
called) came to realize that they were 
getting nowhere. 

When it became apparent that Com- 
munism was not gaining a foothold in any 
part of the world, outside Russia, the 
Soviet government began to withdraw its 
support of the Comintern. It did not 
withdraw it entirely, it is true. In 1927, 
the Soviets were backing the Chinese Com- 
munists in their struggle against Chiang 
Kai-shek, and as late as 1936-37, the 
Soviet government was supporting the 
Comintern in Spain, sending men, money, 
and munitions to aid the Spanish loyalists 
against insurgent Generalissimo Franco, 
and against his Italian and German backers. 
But ideological considerations figured less 
and less in the shaping of Russian policy 
as the years passed, and as the Russians 
were alarmed to find themselves driven 
from an offensive to a defensive position. 
They lived in fear of a capitalist “holy 
war” against their Communist govern- 
ment. They regarded with alarm the re- 
emergence of Germany as an_ industrial 
power, and the growth of German capital- 
ism. Germany’s defeat in 1918, and the 
Rapallo agreement notwithstanding, the 
Soviets gradually came to fear Germany 
as much as they feared England and France. 


Collective Security 


As a result, the Soviets began to conduct 
themselves less as Communists bent on 
spreading revolution, than as _ Russians, 
seeking to further and protect the interests 
of Russia—a very important distinction. 
They hastened to make peace with their 
neighbors. They concluded trade agree- 
ments with Germany, Italy, Great Britain, 
Austria, and Norway. In 1928 the Soviet 
Union became the first country to ratify 
the Kellogg-Briand peace pact. In 1934, 
Russia entered the League of Nations, and 
its delegates at Geneva were among the 
most active in supporting League principles, 
and in defending the status quo. This 
was the era of collective security, as far 
as Russian policy was concerned. 

So long as it lasted, collective security 
served Soviet purposes very well. It per- 








The Ktiddle of Soviet Policy 


mitted the Soviets to devote almost all 
their attention to the development of 
Communist society inside Russia. It was 
Stalin’s theory that if Communism could 
be made to succeed in Russia, that very 
fact would serve as an example to the rest 
of the world, and further the spread of 
Communism automatically. In order to 
do this, the Soviet government was striving 
to turn that huge, sprawling land (cover- 
ing one-sixth of the world’s habitable land 
surface, and containing perhaps 180,000,000 
people) from a backward, disorganized 
feudal society subsisting largely upon agri- 
culture, into a modern industrial power. 
This, as is well known, required a tre- 
mendous expenditure of energy. It could 
not be successfully undertaken if Russia 
had to be prepared at all times to fight 
along her far-flung frontiers. 

Russia, as someone has said, is like an 
iceberg—most of it is out of sight. But 
it so happens that many of the Soviet’s 
most vital areas lie in those regions which 
are not out of sight, but which are open 
and exposed. The industrial region around 
Leningrad, for example, is within easy 
striking distance of the Baltic Sea. The 
vast oil wells of the Caspian Sea district 
are close to Turkey and Iran, and could be 
approached from the Black Sea. Russia’s 
great farming belt, in the Ukraine, is like- 
wise exposed, as are the great coal and 
iron districts of the Don River basin. In 
the east, Russia’s thin. lines of Siberian 
communications lie dangerously close to 
the borders of Japanese-controlled areas. 


After Munich 


When the system of collective security 
began to break down, the Soviets became 
fearful. At first they believed the danger 
came chiefly from Germany and Japan, 
and cooperated with the Allies to hold 
these powers in check. The crucial test 
came with the Czech crisis. The Russians 
believed that Hitler wanted Czechoslovakia 
to use as a springboard for an invasion of 
the Soviet Ukraine. They prepared to stop 
him, by war if necessary. But when the 
British and French permitted Hitler to 
have his way, and virtually excluded Russia 
from the conversations at Munich, the 
Soviets became genuinely alarmed. They 
felt their collective security system was 
no longer of any value. They continued 
their talks with British and French military 
and trade missions, but they were sus- 
picious. They believed that England and 
France were secretly urging Hitler to at- 
tack the Soviet Ukraine. When the Polish 
crisis arose, the Soviets were already con- 
vinced that the Allies planned to lure 
Germany into an attack on Poland, then 
pretend to come to Poland’s aid, while 
actually doing nothing, and encouraging 
Hitler to move on through Poland into 
Russia. Then, according to Soviet fears, 
the Allies would come to terms with Hitler, 
and perhaps participate in the division of 
the valuable Black Sea-Caspian regions of 
Russia. 

Whether these fears had any basis in 
fact or not, they did exist in Russia a 
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year ago, and they did play a part in caus- 
ing the Soviets to return to a “lone hand” 
foreign policy. As Moscow saw the situa- 
tion last year, it was faced with a choice 
between two evils: cooperation with the 
Allies or cooperation with Germany. But 
first they wanted to strengthen their Baltic 
defenses by recapturing naval bases, and 
army bases formerly belonging to czarist 
Russia—to protect the Leningrad area. 
This involved infringing upon the sov- 
ereignty of Latvia, Estonia, and Finland. 
The Allies refused to agree to this, so the 
Soviets turned immediately to Germany, 
startling the world by signing the Russo- 
German mutual assistance pact. 

The pact benefited the Soviets in a 
number of important ways. Instead of 
being attacked by Germany, Russia was 
enabled to participate in the partition of 
Poland. And Germany made no move to 
prevent Russia from demanding and ob- 
taining the desired naval bases from Latvia 
and Estonia, nor from invading and wrest- 
ing territory from Finland. 


Present Course 


Why, then, is Russia now showing signs 
of friendship toward the Allies? In the 
answer to this lies the crux of the entire 
situation. Russia is not interested in 
furthering the interests of Hitler, nor of 
Britain, nor of France. Having taken what 
it needs in Poland, and accomplished its 
objectives in the Baltic, the Soviet govern- 
ment is now free to examine matters in a 
new light. It does not seem to be inter- 
ested, as Italy is interested, in determining 
who is going to win, and then joining the 
probable victor. The Soviets are more 
anxious to prevent either side from be- 
coming too powerful. If Germany should 
win, and utterly crush the Allies, for ex- 
ample, she would be able to devote all her 
attention to the Soviet, and perhaps at- 
tempt to realize Hitler’s dream of con- 
quering the Ukraine. If Germany should 
be dismembered by the victorious Allies, 
on the other hand, Russia’s position would 
hardly be any better. But if both sides 
fight a very long war, they may become 
so weak and so exhausted as to offer no 
threat to the Soviet, no matter what the 
outcome of the war. It is possible, there- 
fore, that Russia may not prove such a 
boon to Hitler as it was generally believed 
she would last year. 
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FLORIDA RUBBER 


Experiments in growing rubber trees are being carried on in Florida in an effort to develop new sources of this 
important product in the Western Hemisphere. 
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Rooseuelts Trip 


While the Republican party is holding its 
national convention at Philadelphia in June, 
President Roosevelt plans to take a cross- 
country trip which will last three weeks. 
Political observers are suggesting that the 
journey is scheduled at a time when it will 
draw some attention away from the conven- 
tion. 

According to his present plans, the Presi- 
dent intends to stop at the Great Smoky Na- 
tional Park in North Carolina and Tennessee; 
at Natchez, Mississippi; at Fort Worth, 
Texas, where he will visit his son Elliott; at 
the King’s Canyon National Park in Cali- 
fornia; at the Golden Gate Exposition in San 
Francisco; and at the Olympic National Park 
in Washington. Then he may go to Juneau, 
Alaska, by boat. On his return to the White 
House, he will probably travel through the 
central section of the nation. 
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DIESEL POWERED 


A plane equipped with a newly developed high-powered 

Diesel motor has been undergoing tests before the 

critical eyes of army and navy experts. The builders 

claim that the plane has a 50 per cent greater cruising 
range than any gasoline motor. 


However, the development of a new crisis 
in Europe, or a delay in the adjournment of 
Congress, might cause the President to post- 
pone or cancel his trip. 


Wages and Hours 


Congress is in the midst of a fight over the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. Better known as 
the Wages and Hours Law, the act took effect 
in October 1938, when businesses whose prod- 
ucts were shipped in interstate commerce had 
to pay their employees a minimum wage of 
25 cents an hour. If the employer kept his 
workers busy more than 44 hours a week, he 
had to pay them time-and-a-half for overtime 
—37'% cents an hour. 

Last fall, the next step was taken under 
the same law, when the minimum pay was 
raised to 30 cents an hour, and the hours per 
week were reduced to 42. Overtime pay 
amounted to 45 cents an hour. In October 
1940, the final reduction in hours will take 
place, when the maximum is permanently set 
at 40 per week. And in 1945, the minimum 
pay will be fixed permanently at 40 cents an 
hour. Farm workers and the employees of 


the fishing and the transport industries are 
exempted. 

The present controversy is over several sets 
of proposed amendments, which would not 
change these standards, but would widen the 
exemptions. Representative Barden of North 
Carolina is the sponsor of the most hotly 
debated amendments, which would exempt 
certain classes of industrial workers who 
handle agricultural products, such as timber 
and lumber, dairy products, tobacco, and live- 
stock. In these industries, about 256,000 em- 
ployees are now exempted from the provisions 
of the Wages and Hours Law, but the Barden 
amendments would exempt about 1,183,000 
workers. He also wants to exempt employees 
in all industries who earn more than $150 a 
month. 

Barden’s supporters say that the amend- 
ments will help the farmers, who will receive 
more money for their products if the changes 
are made. On the contrary, argue the present 
law’s defenders, the amendments will not help 
the farmers, but will harm hundreds of poorly 
paid industrial workers. 


Although California seems to bear the 
heaviest burden of the migratory labor prob- 
lem, each of the 48 states sees some of the 
restless, wandering people who are searching 
for work on farms and in cities. About two 
million persons—an estimated 350,000 fami- 
lies—are on the move each year, leaving farms 
which are worn out, deserting mines and 
lumber camps which have closed down, and 
departing from cities where jobs are hard to 
find. 

Recently, the House of Representatives 
voted to have a five-man committee investi- 
gate this national problem, which has its roots 
in conditions created by drought, the de- 
pression, and mechanized farming. The com- 
mittee wants to find out why these people 
are being cut off from permanent farm em- 
ployment, how they can be “anchored” again, 
where the migrants ultimately end in their 
travels, and what can be done to establish 
larger resettlement projects for the families. 
In addition, the representatives will also in- 
quire about the health, the housing, the edu- 
cation, and the relief of the migratory families 
today. 

Some of this information can be gathered 
in California. But part of the story will come 
from cities—New York, Detroit, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Atlanta, Birmingham, and other large centers. 
Every day, 4,000 single transients and 1,500 
families travel through Chicago alone, search- 
ing for factory jobs, or heading for farms in 
Indiana and Michigan. Last year, the state 
of New York spent about $3,000,000 for the 
temporary relief of nonresidents. Every re- 
gion of the nation has its story about the 
migratory workers, 


America’s Viewpoint 


As the victims of German invasion, Den- 
mark and Norway have the sympathy of the 
American people, according to a recent Gallup 
Poll. “Germany was not justified in march- 
ing into these countries,” say 93 per cent of 
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What the People of the World 


the people, while only seven per cent uphold 
Germany’s action. 

However, the American voters are still 
firmly opposed to our declaring war on Ger- 
many. Today, 96.3 per cent of the voters say 
we should not fight Germany; only 3.7 per 
cent favor war. There has been little change 
in these opinions since last December, when 
3.5 per cent wanted war, and 96.5 per cent 
opposed war with Germany. Even in the 
nine states which are most heavily populated 
with Scandinavians, the sentiment is 95 per 
cent against going to war, 5 per cent in favor 
of war. 

Meanwhile, President Roosevelt applied the 
provisions of our Neutrality Act to relations 
between Norway and the United States. 
American citizens cannot travel on Norwegian 
vessels, and American ships must not enter 
the territorial waters around Norway. Only 
the ports of Spain, Portugal, and the neutral 
countries around the Mediterranean are open 
to American ships bound for Europe. Some 
months ago, the Export-Import Bank, a gov- 
ernment agency, lent $10,000,000 to Norway, 
but this fund is withdrawn now that the 
President has put our trade with them on a 
cash-and-carry basis, 


Anti-Pichet Laws 

Labor unions won an important victory 
when the Supreme Court ruled recently that 
workers who are on strike have a right to 
carry signs in a picket line. Certain laws 
passed by the state of Alabama and by a 
county in California were declared unconsti- 
tutional because they restricted the freedom 
of laborers to walk in front of business estab- 
lishments, carrying signs about a strike or 
labor dispute. 

Justice Frank Murphy, who wrote the de- 
cision, said that the signs which the workers 
bear are appropriate means of conveying in- 
formation to the public. If the workers could 
not carry these signs, he added, they would 
be severely handicapped in telling passersby 
about their side of labor disputes with em- 
ployers. 


The Two Ri 


In the last five years, more than 1,250,000 
adults have learned to read and write in special 
classes organized by the WPA. Among the 
students were men and women whose ages 
ranged from 19 to 90. After beginning as 
first graders, 150,000 adults in North Caro- 
lina, Texas, and Mississippi were soon able 
to write their own names and to read simple 
English sentences. 

Similar courses were passed by 33,000 adults 
in Kentucky, 23,000 in Tennessee, 10,000 in 
Missouri, and 16,000 in Alabama. In north- 
ern industrial centers, where there are thickly 
populated foreign settlements, the students 
had to learn the English language itself. 

The census figures show that six per cent 
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COMPETITION FROM THE MASTER SHOWMAN? 


SEIBEL IN RICHMOND TIMES-DISPATCH 








of the people who were over 10 years of age 
in 1920 could not read and write. The total [ 
dropped to 4.3 per cent in 1930. This year. 

census officials decided that a question op 
literacy was unnecessary. 


Pan American Games i, 

Every four years, the United States sends | 
its finest athletes to compete in the Olympic | He 
Games. While Berlin was entertaining the tw 
1936 Olympics, young men and women who cel 
had not won places on the American team wa 
were already planning to try again in 1949, In 
Japan was to entertain the 1940 contests ip re 
Tokyo. ce 


Then Japan decided in 1938 that she could 0c 





RECORD OF A BLIT 

When the German air force unleashed the full fury of its power or 
men made a precise and unvarnished record of what took ploce, | 
illustrate how the German air force helped to paralyze Poland, St 
as a warning of what might happen to t! 


not stage the games, because of her war with 
China. So Finland, a nation of famous run- 
ners, was hurriedly named as the host for 
1940. Over $8,000,000 was spent to build a 
modern stadium which would seat 60,000 
spectators, to lay out athletic fields, and to 
build an Olympic village in which the athle‘*es 
could live while in Helsinki. 

Several weeks ago, the Finns regretfully 
admitted the impossibility of entertaining the 
Olympics. Even while they were at war them- 
selves, they had hoped to go ahead with their 
plans, but the spread of fighting in Europe 
defeated their optimism. This is the second 
time in modern Olympic history that the 
games have been canceled; the first was in 
1916, when Berlin was to have been the host. 
There is a possibility that the nations of the 
Western Hemisphere will arrange Pan Amet- 
ican Games. If this idea works out, the 
United States will probably take the leader- 
ship in organizing the meet. 


Postage Stamps 


It was 100 years ago today that the Brit- 
ish government issued the world’s first postage 
stamps. Up to that time, postage on letters 
had been paid by the persons receiving them, 
and the amount varied according to the num- 
ber of miles which the letters traveled. 

The idea of having the sender pay a fixed 
amount of postage in advance quickly spread 
to other nations, including the United States, 
where the postal system was already 200 
years old by 1840. Today, the Post Office 
Department employs an army of 300,000 men 
and women to handle the mails throughout 
the United States. Every year, 25 billion 
letters and packages pass through the postal 
system’s channels. The department takes in 
and spends about 785 million dollars annually 
through its 44,000 post offices. 
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War Costs and Claims 


In an unusually somber mood the British 
House of Commons recently sat for more than 
two hours while Sir John Simon, the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, explained what the 
war was costing Britain in terms of money. 
Informing Parliament that the war had al- 
ready cost England $3,000,000,000, the chan- 
cellor estimated that an additional $9,334,- 
000,000 would have to be expended on the 
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) OF A BLITZKRIEG 
its power on Poland last September, German motion-picture camera- 


ok place, 


A film entitled “Baptism of Fire’’ was assembled to 


Poland. Statesmen of neutral nations have been shown the picture 
happen to them if they oppose Germany. 


war during the next 12 months. Since Brit- 
ain’s total national income is only about $18,- 
000,000,000, it may be seen that the war is 
already using up more than half of the earn- 
ings of Great Britain as a nation. Although 
more than 50 per cent of this sum will be 
r ised by borrowing, a new load has been 
added to England’s already immense tax 
burden. For the first time in history England 
is going to have a sales tax that will cover 
all but the barest necessities, such as food, 
heat, and light. Taxes on certain goods are 
being raised for the express purpose of dis- 
couraging people from buying them. 

At the very moment the British government 
was setting forth its huge war spending pro- 
gram, British troops were fighting desperately 
to block a German drive to gain control of 
the two valleys and railways which cut across 
Norway from Oslo northwest to Trondheim. 
Inadequately supplied and armed, the British 
at first found themselves hard pressed at 
many points. As the battle grew hotter, ob- 
servers wondered whether its outcome would 
decide the fate of the railways, or of Norway, 
or perhaps of England and Germany. 

A few days later German Foreign Minister 
von Ribbentrop explained to foreign diplomats 
in Berlin just why Germany invaded Norway, 
on April 8. The Allies, he said, had been 
secretly plotting (with the connivance of the 
Norwegian government) to occupy Norway, 
and to use it as a base for an attack on Ger- 
many. Therefore Germany was obliged to 
move in first in self-defense. In support of 
his charges, the German government has is- 
sued a “White Book,” purporting to contain 
documentary evidence of this Allied-Norwegian 
conspiracy. The documents have been de- 
rided as forgeries by the Allies, and it is diffi- 
cult to ascertain to what degree they are 
authentic or fraudulent. Allied spokesmen 
assert that the fact Britain and France were 
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totally unprepared for a Norwegian war, and 
the fact that Germany (not England) launched 
the attack, prove their innocence. 


Little Grand Duchy 

At the apex of the triangle where the Bel- 
gian, French, and German borders meet, lies 
an odd little state—smaller than Rhode Island 
in area, and containing only 300,000 people— 
known as the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg. 
Its neutrality guaranteed by the powers of 
western Europe in 1867, Luxemburg managed 
to survive the German occupation during the 
World War, and today it stands as the sole 
remnant of what was known in medieval times 
as the “Middle Kingdom,” which separated 
the French from the German states. The peo- 
ple of Luxemburg resemble the French, but 
they speak German, and are closely bound to 
Belgium by customs and currency ties. Al- 
though more than four-fifths of the Grand 
Duchy’s 500,000 acres is occupied by small, 
well-kept farms, the region produces 4,000,000 
tons of iron ore, and half as much steel each 
year. 

Since the war began, the people of Luxem- 
burg have suffered from economic depression. 
They have been unable to buy sufficient Ger- 
man coke to run their steel plants. A new 
Belgian tariff has made it difficult for them to 
sell their goods in Belgium, or to the outside 
world, through Belgian ports. As a result, 
mills are running on reduced schedules, and 
unemployment is growing. 

But that is not all. An ever-present fear of 
invasion is weighing on the minds of the peo- 
ple, stimulated and kept alive by mysterious 
air fleets that roar overhead in the night and 
by a flood of propaganda from all directions. 
Every time a German-French artillery duel 
begins in the Moselle sector, the windows in 
Luxemburg rattle. Across the Moselle River, 
the German army is now building several 
bridges toward the shores of Luxemburg, 
where engineers are hurriedly building tank 
traps. The people of Luxemburg and their 
ruler, the Grand Duchess Charlotte, are keep- 
ing fairly quiet, but all are wondering whether 
they are to be engulfed again. 


Brazilian Immigration 


Next to Canada, Brazil contains the largest 
land area in the Western Hemisphere. Stretch- 
ing across South America at its widest part, 
from the Andes to the Atlantic, it dominates 
the entire continent by its sheer bulk, touch- 
ing all but two of the continental republics, 
as well as the British, French, and Dutch 
Guianas. A vast storehouse of natural wealth 
is to be found within the confines of this 
area. There are immense tropical forests, 
rolling grasslands, and more than 30,000 miles 
of navigable rivers. There are lands and for- 
ests producing (or capable of producing) an 
abundance of fine hardwoods, rubber, coffee, 
quinine, bananas, pineapples, cotton, and co- 
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YUGOSLAVIA NEXT? 
A threatening attitude on the part of both Italy and Germany has caused the people of Yugoslavia to fear that 


their nation is marked for early conquest. 


The Yugoslavs are hardy fi 


hters and their country is mountainous, 


but they are uncomfortably situated close to Italy and Germany. 


coa. Under the soil lie manganese, gold, 
and diamonds, and vast deposits of iron and 
coal. Basing their calculations on the size, 
climate, and resources of Brazil, some experts 
have estimated that the country could sup- 
port 900,000,000 people. 

At present there are only 42,000,000 people 
in Brazil. They do produce 69 per cent of 
the world’s coffee, and considerable in the 
way of fruits, cocoa, and manganese, it is 
true, but the greater part of their national 
wealth (particularly coal and iron) has gone 
unexploited. Railroads are few, and the 
standard of living is quite low outside Rio 
de Janeiro, the beautiful capital city. Despite 
its size and great natural wealth, Brazil is not 
economically well integrated. It is not po- 
litically strong, and lacks the dynamic drive 
of its smaller neighbor, Argentina. Brazil 
needs capital, technical skill, and more people. 

Getulio Vargas, the president and dictator 
of Brazil, has been taking steps to increase 
the inflow of foreigners into his country, dur- 
ing the past few months. Former rigid 
immigration quotas have been lifted. Whereas 
only 850 immigrants from other American 
republics could be admitted to Brazil yearly 
under the old quotas, the limit is now set at 
60,000. Immigration from Portugal (which 
enjoys close racial and linguistic ties with 
Brazil) is now unlimited. About 3,000 refu- 
gees from Germany have been admitted al- 
ready this year, but the Brazilian government, 
having had trouble with its minority of a 
million Germans in the southern regions, is 
not anxious to increase its German popula- 
tion. The objective of the government is to 
achieve an influx of immigrants representing 
as many different nationalities as possible. 


The Reichswehr 


In its invasion of Poland, Denmark, and 
Norway, the German army has re-established 
its reputation as one of the most formidable 
and efficient fighting machines in the world. 
On each advance it has moved forward like a 
huge, gray, unsmiling machine, precise and ac- 
curate, without fanfare and without wasting 
shots or bombs. Its strict discipline and ad- 
herence to rigid schedules, its attention to the 
most minute details, and the high quality of 
its equipment testify to the fact that the 
Reichswehr, as this army is called, has lost 
little of the brilliance which characterized the 
old Imperial German armies. 

The Reichswehr (which is not to be con- 
fused with Nazi Storm Troopers or Black 
Shirts) is the darling of the Third Reich. 
German youths are probably better clothed and 
fed while in military service than at any other 
time in their lives. Mutinies which weakened 
the German army toward the close of the 
World War, taught the officer class a lesson, 
with the result that the former wide gulf be- 
tween officers and men has been narrowed. 
‘Soldiers are no longer taught blind obedience 
alone, but are trained to understand why a 
certain order is given, and the purpose behind 
it. Military service is compulsory, but each sol- 
dier is instilled with the belief that he is hon- 
ored to be able to serve. 

The brains of the Reichswehr are concen- 
trated in a unique organization known as the 


Great General Staff, which plans and coordi- 
nates all operations, down to the last detail. 
Herbert Rosinski, formerly a lecturer at the 
German war office, has cleared up a number of 
misconceptions about the German land forces 
in his recent book, “The German Army.” The 
Reichswehr depends to a large extent upon 
fast, mechanized columns, he says, but it still 
regards the foot soldier as its mainstay. While 
discipline is strict, and concentration great, 
individual initiative and resourcefulness are 
encouraged insofar as possible among the lesser 
officers and among privates. 


Movies Abroad 


Late last summer, when the fighting began 
in Europe, motion-picture interests in Holly- 
wood were dismayed, for the film industry 
depends to a very large extent upon the money 
it receives from showing pictures in foreign 
lands, and it was feared that the war might 
have a disastrous effect upon this business. 
So far the war has not greatly injured the 
motion-picture industry, however. It is esti- 
mated that at least 150,000,000 persons stiil 
pay their way into motion-picture theaters in 
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BRITISH PILOTS 


Members of the Royal Air Force look over a map of 
Norway, after having cooperated with naval forces in 
an attack on German ships off Bergen. 


foreign countries every week, and a large pro- 
portion of these people see American pictures. 

Australia has come to be one of the most 
profitable markets for American films. Aus- 
tralian theater owners show only five or six 
pictures a year, on the average, since they 
can hold pictures that long and still attract 
good-sized audiences every day. 

Little Costa Rica has five theaters, all lo- 
cated in San Jose, the capital city. If you 
were a particularly ardent movie-goer there, 
you would plan to spend all day Saturday at 
the theater, for—from nine in the morning 
until midnight—one feature picture after an- 
other is shown. This makes it possible for 
plantation workers, who get to town only 
occasionally, to-see all the pictures. 

Another unusual custom is followed in 
Traq’s 40 theaters. A small screen is placed 
next to the regular screen, and the titles are 
flashed upon it in four or five different lan- 
guages, so that all the customers may know 
what is being said. 

During the past five years or so, the su- 
premacy of the American film in foreign mar- 
kets has been sharply challenged by the 
French film, particularly in Latin America. 
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Photography 


HOTOGRAPHY is both interesting and 

enjoyable work. To some, it is merely 
a delightful hobby. To others, it is a very 
pleasant and fairly remunerative vocation. 
During the past few years, photographic 
journalism has become increasingly im- 
portant. Life and other picture magazines 
have proved to be a very popular and suc- 
cessful way of presenting news. News- 
papers are also using many more photo- 
graphs. This demand for attractive and 
effective illustrations requires an additional 
number of photographers. The young per- 
son who has an interest in this field and 
feels that he or she could become skilled 
in the technical and artistic work involved 
in photography would do well to make a 
thorough investigation of its career possi- 
bilities. 

Some time ago, a survey revealed that 
there were around 40,000 photographers 
in the United States, about a fifth of whom 
were women. Half of these photographers 
were connected with photographic studios. 
The other 20,000 were employed by news- 
papers, magazines, newspaper syndicates, 
advertising agencies, or laboratories. A 
number worked as free lancers, relying 
upon the open market for the disposition 
of their pictures. In addition, there were 
around 600 cameramen associated with the 
motion-picture studios. During _ recent 
times, however, the number of photog- 
raphers in the United States has increased. 


Most photographic studios are small. 
Many of them are operated by the owner, 
who does all the work of taking, developing, 
and printing his pictures. About half of 
all small studios report gross yearly in- 
comes of less than $3,000, and a tenth of 
them take in less than $1,000 a year. These 
studios generally operate without the as- 
sistance of paid employees. 

There are also about 66 large studios in 
the United States, each of which reported 
a total business in excess of $50,000 for 
the year 1935. This is exceptional. The 
average receipts for all studios in the 
United States that same year amounted to 
$4,653 a year. 

How much do photographers earn? The 
National Youth Administration of Wis- 
consin says that a beginning photographer 
may expect to receive from $10 to $18 a 
week. Then if he works his way up until 
he becomes a head photographer of a large 
firm, he will get from $35 to $50 a week. 
The American Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation reports that the median earning 
of photographers employed in newspaper 
offices amounted to $33.86 in 1934; that 
is, half of all the photographers received 
that amount or less, and half received that 
amount or more per week. 

There are also many specialized workers 
connected with this industry. The dark- 
room technician receives from $20 to $50 
a week. The head printer who prepares 


the finished plate has a weekly wage of 
from $25 to $75. The finisher, whose job 
requires comparatively little skill, may 
make from $10 to $25 a week. In mo- 
tion-picture studios, salaries run from $55 
to $200 a week, but the openings for 
cameramen in Hollywood are exceedingly 
hard to find. According to a recent state- 
ment made by the American Society of 
Cinematographers, the Hollywood field is 
“overcrowded beyond the point of satura- 
tion.” 

Insofar as the employment situation may 
be determined by the records of the United 
States Employment Service, it appears that 
there has been no very considerable amount 
of unemployment among photographers 
during depression years. At no time were 
more than three or four per cent of the 
total number of photographers registered 
with the United States Employment Service 
as seeking work. 

Photography as a vocation is growing, 
but the competition is becoming extremely 
keen as more enter the field each year. If 
you are interested in photography, it might 
be wise to look upon it in the beginning as 
a hobby and a source of enjoyment. Join 
amateur photographers’ clubs. Acquire as 
much skill as possible and make your work 
as artistic as you are capable of making it. 
If you never use this art commercially, it 
will contribute much to your pleasure as a 
hobby. 

But while you are acquiring a skill in 
photography, it would be well to train your- 
self for some other vocation. Then when 
the time comes to earn a living, you can go 
into photography if there is an opening. If 
not, you will be prepared to enter another 
vocation. 

Photography itself is a comparatively 
new art, which has existed since the latter 
part of the eighteenth century when the 
Swedish chemist, Scheeles, began his experi- 
ments. Many people pursuing photography 
merely as a hobby are content with snap- 
ping pictures, but one interested in this 
field as a vocation should study physics 
and chemistry in high school. By taking 
physics he learns to know something about 
the mechanics of light. By studying chem- 
istry he learns how to go about finishing his 
pictures and what the chemical reactions 
are. Few schools offer courses in photog- 
raphy, but most of them have photographic 
clubs, which one should join. 


A good magazine to read is American 
Photography, 25 cents an issue, published 
at 353 Newbury Street, Boston, Massachu- 
setts. A good book on the subject is “The 
Fun of Photography,” by Mario and Mabel 
Scacheri, published by Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, in 1938. The best small book 
on photography is “How to Make Good 
Pictures,” put out by Eastman Kodak 
Company. It costs 50 cents and may be 
purchased at almost any photographic shop, 
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ONSIDERABLE excitement flared in 

the Balkan kingdom of Yugoslavia, 
recently, when police discovered an alleged 
Italo-German plot to seize the country 
with the aid of a revolt from within, and 
arrested (among others) a man who only 
a year ago was known as the “strong man” 
of Yugoslavia. He was Milan Stoyadino- 
vitch, a broad-shouldered amateur boxer 
and huntsman, and one of the most colorful 
figures in the Balkans. His latest de- 
tention is only one of many incidents in a 
very active life. 

Milan Stoyadinovitch was born in Serbia 
in 1888, the son of a supreme court judge. 
At an early age he displayed a flair for 
politics and finance, studying both in a 
German university, and picking up practical 
experience in the comptroller’s office of the 
state of Prussia. Returning to Serbia he 
won his doctor’s degree in Belgrade with 
a thesis entitled “The German Budget,” 
after which he was shifted around between 
various posts, serving as financial at- 
taché for the Serbian government in Lon- 
don and Paris, and in the censorship bureau 
during the Balkan wars. 

The coming of the World War found 
Stoyadinovitch employed in the Serbian 
treasury. When German armies drove 
rapidly on Belgrade, he just managed to 
collect the contents of the treasury and 
load them into a small boat before the 
little kingdom was overwhelmed. Sub- 
sequently Stoyadinovitch and his traveling 
treasury arrived at the island of Corfu, 
where the Serbian government-in-exile func- 
tioned for the duration of the war. 

From 1922 to 1926 Stoyadinovitch held 
office as minister of finance in the gov- 
ernment of the new and greater Serb 
state, Yugoslavia. During the next decade 
political conditions forced him to remain 
in the background. But in 1935, when his 
own political faction came into power 
again, Stoyadinovitch was made premier 
and foreign minister. He was never very 
popular among the Yugoslav peoples, among 
whom rumors were continually circulating 
to the effect that the premier was using 
the treasury for his own ends. But the 
Yugoslavs were divided into too many 
opposing racial groups—Serbs, Croats, 
Slovenes, Macedonian Turks, Greeks, Ger- 
mans, and so on—to form any effective 
opposition. In addition, he seemed to be 
receiving support from Germany and Italy. 
His visits to Rome and Berlin were fre- 
quent, and much publicized. He was finally 
unseated last year, however. 

Reports that Stoyadinovitch was sus- 
pected of complicity with Hitler, Mussolini, 
or both, have been current for some time. 
Last summer it was widely believed that 
he was being carefully watched by police, 
and it has been noted that his recent arrest 
followed very shortly on the heels of 
rumors of an impending Italian move to 
gain control of Yugoslavia’s Dalmatian 
coast. Whether Stoyadinovitch was ac- 
tually implicated in any such plot is now 
the subject of a great deal of discussion 
in the Balkan region. His arrest is sym- 
bolic of the precautions which are being 
taken throughout Europe. 
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IXTEEN years ago, the United States 

observed the first National Music 
Week. During the last 12 of those years 
Walter Johannes Damrosch has directed 
the Music Appreciation Hour for the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company every Friday 
afternoon. His programs reach 60,000 
schools, where six million students listen 
regularly. Thousands of people who will 
take part in the programs by choirs, bands, 
orchestras, and glee clubs from May 5 to 
11 this year, received no small part of their 
appreciation for good music by listening to 
Dr. Damrosch’s programs down through the 
years. In the sacks of fan mail which he 
receives, there are letters from hundreds of 
adult listeners among the notes which his 
younger friends write. 

Born 78 years ago in Germany, Walter 
was the son of Dr. Leopold Damrosch, a 
famous musician and conductor. His father 
decided to come to America when the boy 
was nine. In this country, the elder Dam- 
rosch took charge of the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and continued to give 
his son a thorough musical education. 

Walter was 23 when his father died, but 
he was already capable of stepping up to 
conduct the symphony and the New York 
Oratorio Society. That was over 50 years 
ago, when there were only three symphony 
orchestras in the United States. Radio was 
undreamed of, and few people could travel 
to the several large cities where fine music 
was played. So only a handful of the 
population ever heard an orchestra or an 
opera. 

This situation troubled Damrosch, and 
he was determined to tackle the problem. 
After raising some money for expenses, he 
blazed new cultural trails by taking his 
orchestra and an opera company on long 
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tours throughout the United States. For a 
number of years, he brought music to vil- 
lages and towns, where the citizens eagerly 
arranged musical festivals and special con- 
certs for the occasions. 

His first concert for a special student 
audience was played in 1891 at Carnegie 
Hall. It was so successful that for 35 
years his orchestra played a series every 
season for young people. By 1926, Dam- 
rosch finally decided to retire. His vaca- 
tion was brief, however, for he had not ex- 
plored the possibilities of radio broadcast- 
ing. The officials of the National Broad- 
casting Company arranging for him to di- 
rect a radio symphony, asked him, as an 
afterthought, to say ‘a few words” before 
each number. 

The response to the first program was so 
great that the network scheduled the con- 
certs as a regular feature. At first the 
programs were intended for adults, but 
within two years the Music Appreciation 
Hour was started especially for student lis- 
teners. Where 26 stations once carried the 
programs, 104 are now in the network. Dr. 
Damrosch brings the finest operatic and 
symphonic music to millions of listeners. 
His informal, chatty comments about 
the details of the pieces and about the 
lives of the composers add greatly to the 
interest of the programs. 
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If You Go To College = 


+++ + + 


N selecting a college, the paramount ques- 

tion in the case of most students will be 
cost. If the item of cost does not have to 
be taken into account, the prospective col- 
lege student will naturally select that in- 
stitution which will provide him the best 
education for his needs—whether it be a 
state or municipal college or university, 
a private college, or a denominational 
school. But few young people are fortu- 
nate enough to ignore the cost item; to 
most that is a major consideration. 

For one whose funds are limited, a col- 
lege near his home should be selected, for 
in this way the costs of board, room, and 
transportation will be reduced. Many 
young people cut down the cost of their 
total college education by attending a 
junior college for two years, where the 
expenses are only a little heavier than in 
high school. For the most part, the cost 
of attending a state or municipal college 
is the lowest, with the denominational 
school coming next, and the privately con- 
trolled institution being the most expensive. 

A good many state universities charge no 
tuition or a very small sum for students who 
live in the state. All schools, of course, 
have certain fees to be paid, such as 
laboratory fees, athletic fees, and health 
service fees. The cost of board and room 
varies from place to place, ranging from as 
low as $135 for the school year to more 
than $300. The United States Office of 
Education, on the basis of an extensive 
survey, estimates that the total cost runs, 
on the average, to $450 annually in state 
universities, $600 in denominational schools, 
and $1,000 in private institutions. These 
figures include tuition and board and room, 
but they do not allow for expenses such 
as clothing and travel. In the main, co- 
educational institutions are less expensive 
than men’s colleges or women’s colleges. 


Working Your Way 


But even these costs are prohibitive to 
a large number of high school graduates 
who, nevertheless, wish to go to college. 
Many young people have overcome this 
obstacle by working their way, in part or 
in full, through college. As a usual thing, 
colleges and universities are anxious to 
help students to obtain employment. They 
may offer students jobs as faculty assist- 
ants, helpers in the museum, in the library, 
the laboratories, the art gallery, the gym- 
nasium, caretakers of the buildings and 
grounds, and many other types of work. 
Other positions are available in the town, 
such as working in restaurants, in stores, 
garages, caring for furnaces, lawns, chil- 
dren, acting as guides, chauffeurs, tutors, 
companions, and so forth. Many students 
have put themselves through school by 


Can you work your way through 


What college will you select? 


How much will it cost? 


college? 


How can you get a scholarship? 
What other aid, 


including loans, is available? 
starting businesses of their own, such as 
operating parking lots, doing typing work, 
barbering, and tutoring. Approximately 
60 per cent of the students of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin earn all or part of their 
way through school. Many students save 
enough from the money earned during the 
vacation period to carry them through the 
following school year. 

It is usually more difficult for freshmen 
to obtain part-time jobs than for upper- 
year students. For that reason, they are 
advised to have enough funds to carry 
them through at least the first semester. 
Student employment agencies are more fre- 
quent in the public colleges and universities 
than in the denominational schools. Most 
colleges discourage students from spending 
too many hours in work lest their studies 
suffer. Too much outside work is listed 
as one of the principal causes of failure in 
college. But a reasonable number of hours 
may be worked each week—up to 18, say— 
without detracting from the quality of 
one’s academic work. 


NYA Program 


During the last few years, the federal 
government, through the National Youth 
Administration, has given substantial as- 
sistance to needy college students. Grants 
not exceeding $15 a month per student 
between the ages of 16 and 24 are avail- 
able at most colleges and universities. 
An estimated total of 130,000 college stu- 
dents are receiving aid from the NYA 
during the present school year. In return 
for these grants, the students are obliged 
to spend a certain number of hours a 
week performing work assigned to them by 
the school they are attending. The work 
is valuable to the institution and it does 
not displace persons regularly employed. 
Students who are considering the possi- 
bility of an NYA job should communicate 
with the officials of the college he is con- 
templating entering. 


Scholarships of various types constitute 
another means of defraying part of the 
expenses of a college education. Scholar- 
ships vary in amount, some of them offer- 
ing but a part of the tuition costs while 
others pay practically all expenses in- 
cident to tuition, board, and room. Scholar- 
ships are granted to high school graduates 
who have shown strength of character, 
diligence, and high quality of work. Their 
purpose is to make possible a college edu- 
cation to the worthy high school graduate 
who would not otherwise be able to con- 
tinue his studies. Several million dollars’ 
worth of scholarships are handed out an- 
nually to worthy candidates by both state 
and private institutions. 

Those who are interested in obtaining 
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complete information about available 
scholarships should write to the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D. C.., 
for a bulletin entitled “Scholarships and 
Fellowships,” which was prepared by the 
United States Office of Education and 
which sells for 15 cents. Perhaps the most 
complete source of up-to-date information 
is furnished by the Institute of Student 
Aid of Hartford, Connecticut. This organ- 
ization has information on approximately 
2,000 domestic and foreign institutions. 
It acts on an individual service basis and 
charges a nominal fee to nonmembers. 
Through its monthly magazine, Student 
Aid, information is published for a num- 
ber of states. 


Student Loans 


Another source of income to defray part 
of the expenses of college education is loans 
of various types. More and more univer- 
sities and colleges are establishing loan 
funds to enable students to pursue their 
education. It is estimated that something 
like half of the institutions of the country 
have such funds. They are, however, 
more likely to exist in the larger colleges 
than in the small ones. A number of 
philanthropic organizations have funds 
available for loans to college students. 
Perhaps the largest of these is the Har- 
mon Foundation, which was established in 
1922. Generally, loans are granted only to 
students of junior or senior year. The 
maximum which can be borrowed in one 
vear is $250, with a total of $500 during 
the entire college period. 

It is impossible here to analyze all the 
conditions relating to student loans. No 
student can expect to borrow from his col- 
lege or a foundation enough money to 
cover all his expenses. As a general rule, 
it may be said that students are allowed 
to borrow only the amount of tuition, al- 
though exceptions are made in certain 
cases. Seldom is a student able to borrow 
more than $250 or $300 a year, or $600 
during his entire college life. The rate of 
interest and the terms of repayment also 
vary from school to school. In some cases, 
no interest is charged until after the stu- 
dent has completed college. In others it 
begins immediately. Generally, the rate is 
six per cent. Repayment usually begins 
one year after graduation and is made on 
a monthly installment basis. 

Before loans are granted a thorough in- 
vestigation is made by the lending agency 
of the student’s needs and worthiness. One 
authority on the subject has concluded that 
“students of ability, who are known to ful- 
fill undertaken obligations, who are in good 
health, and who do not prepare themselves 
for overcrowded professions, can be con- 
sidered as preferred risks.” 

Any student who is considering a college 
education and who must borrow money for 
it, should write to several of the colleges 
for definite information concerning funds 
which are available for student assistance 
and the conditions under which loans are 
granted. A recent publication of the United 
States Office of Education, Vocational 
Division, Washington, D. C., entitled “Stu- 


dent Loan Funds,” by Walter J. Greenleaf, 
lists and describes numerous independent 
sources of loans for college students. 








Do You Keep Up 
With the News? 























(For answers, see page 2) 


1. The two European neutrals with posses- 
sions in the South Pacific are (a) Norway and 
Sweden; (b) Holland and Portugal; (c) Ru- 
mania and Bulgaria; (d) Italy and Greece. 

2. Name an important cabinet official who is 
also chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee and the New York State Com- 
mittee. 

3. Adolf Hitler recently celebrated his (a) 
41st; (b) 55th; (c) 61st; (d) 51st birthday. 

4. What is the name now applied to the 
Nazi tactics of aiding pro-Nazi parties in Nor- 
way and bribing Norwegian officials prior to 
the landing of German troops? 

5. Another term, the “fifth column,” refers 
to a similar program carried out during the 

Civil War when the city of . was 
sieged. 

6. True or false? The Republicans are call- 


CRUSADE 
MAGNIFICEN 





ing their 1940 campaign the “Crusade Magnifi- 
cent.” 

7. The Walter-Logan Bill, recently passed 
by the House of Representatives, provides for 
the (a) slashing of WPA relief funds; (b) re- 
organization of government bureaus; (c) sub- 
mission of rules and decisions of administrative 
agencies to judicial review; (d) establishment 
of a two-man Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. 

8. The United States has officially recognized 
the independence of from Denmark 
and is sending a diplomat there. 

9. General Enrique Penaranda del Castillo, 
hero of the Chaco War, is the newly inaug- 
urated president of what South American coun- 
try? His election, the first in almost 10 years, 
marked a return to constitutional govern- 
ment. True or false? 

10. According to a recent survey by the 
American Institute of Public Opinion, a ma- 
jority of voters in 31 states are leaning toward 
the party. 

11. Which little European country is cele- 
brating its 800th anniversary as an _ inde- 
pendent state? P 

12. What nation on the Dalmatian coast 
has uncovered a Nazi plot to overthrow the 
government ? 

13. The former premier of this country who 
was recently arrested is (a) Otto Kuusinen; 
(b) Milan Stoyadinovitch; (c) Arthur Seyss- 
Inquart; (d) Konrad Henlein. 

14. True or false? Under the gold reserve 
law of the United States, at least $40 in gold 
must be held in reserve for every $100 of 
paper money in circulation. 

15. How many regions are there in the 
Federal Reserve Bank System? Who appoints 
members of the Federal Reserve Board? 

16. To what country would you have gone 
to have attended the first meeting of the 
Inter-American Indian Congress? 

17. A bill is up before Congress to abolish 
the tax, connected with voting. 

18. The other day President Roosevelt offi- 
cially recognized the existence of a state of 
war between Germany and ‘“ 

19. Name the greatest wool-producing coun- 
try in the world. 
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(Continued from page 1) 


be a German victory. If, 
on the other hand, Germany 
is seriously threatened with 
starvation, the Allies will 
probably insist upon hold- 
ing out until they can give 
her a knockout blow. It is 
possible, however, that the 
time may come when both 
sides are exhausted, when 
both are threatened with 
collapse, and when each side 
will be willing to make con- 
cessions in order to end the 
war. In that case, the Amer- 
ican policy makers; that is, 
those now in_ authority, 
would probably try to step 
in and induce the fighters 
to make peace. Then our 
government would try to se- 
cure disarmament and the 
breaking down of trade 
barriers just as it would 
undertake to if the Allies 
won. Germany in this case 
would, of course, have to 
be given a greater amount 








SEIBEL IN RICHMOND TIMES-DISPATCH 


WHAT SHOULD HE DO ABOUT IT? 


the point of our getting into the war. But 
we repealed the arms embargo so that Great 
Britain and France could buy airplanes and 
other supplies here, and that was a decided 
advantage to them. 


If the Allies Win 


The “American White Paper’ tells us 
that if the Allies win, those now in charge 
of our government intend that America 
shall claim a seat at the conference table 
where the peace terms are made. We shall 
try to lead a group of neutrals and shall de- 
clare that all nations have an interest in 
keeping the peace and in arranging condi- 
tions under which peace in the future 
will be probable. The United States will 
not enter a league of nations and will not 
commit itself by any kind of alliance. But 
it will try to secure terms of peace under 
which trade may be carried on with as little 
interference as possible among nations. It 
will try to see to it that the world’s raw 
materials are fairly divided among the na- 
tions, or that they are made available to all. 
It will try to bring about general disarma- 
ment. Probably our government will be 
willing to make loans to the exhausted 
nations. It may use the gold stored at 
Fort Knox, Kentucky, to help restore war- 
torn Europe. But at least it will demand 
that the nations disarm and remove some 
of the restrictions to international trade. 

Whether our government can carry out 
a policy of that kind successfully in case 
of an Allied victory is another matter. 
The Allies may feel so strong that they 
will do as they please. They may force 
a very hard peace upon Germany and may 
establish conditions which will make an- 
other war almost certain, just as they did 
after their victory 20 years ago. But it is 
the belief of Alsop and Kintner that our 
government will undertake to carry out 
the policy which has been described— 
that is, if those now in charge of our gov- 
ernment are in charge of it at that time. 
If another administration should be in con- 
trol by that time, quite a different policy 
might be undertaken. 


If There Is Stalemate 


What do those in charge of foreign policy 
under the Roosevelt administration intend 
that our government shall do if the war 
drags on without a decision for a long time 
and it looks as though there will be a 
stalemate? 


The attempt may be made by the United 
States to act, along with other neutrals, 
to try to bring the war to an end. This, 
of course, would be a very hard thing 
to do. If Germany is not seriously ex- 
hausted and threatened with starvation or 
with failure to obtain necessary supplies, 
she will no doubt insist upon holding the 
territory she has conquered, and that would 


of consideration. 


What will be American 
policy if it should appear that Germany 
is definitely winning the war? 


Let us suppose, for example, that the 
war goes on for two years more and that 
the Allies have not won it. By that time 
they will probably have exhausted their 
gold reserves and will be unable to pay 
cash for airplanes and other supplies which 
they have been buying in the United States. 
If our government does not give them 
credit, they cannot buy any more, and in 
that case, deprived of the goods they have 
been getting here, they will probably lose 
the war. Under such circumstances what 
would our government do? 


If Germany Wins 


Alsop and Kintner say that those now in 
charge of American foreign policy; that is, 
President Roosevelt and his advisers, would 
under such circumstances give the Allies 
the aid they would need in order to win. 
That is, they would do it if they could carry 
public opinion along with them. It would 
be their wish to do it. They might make 
loans to the Allies, or they might give 
them outright gifts of goods or of gold to 
buy the goods. 

If this economic aid were not enough— 
if there were still danger that Germany 
would win the war—would the Roosevelt 
administration go further? Alsop and 
Kintner think that the President and his 
advisers might try to carry the United 
States into the war in a limited way. The 
President is on record as being opposed to 
sending an army to Europe. But the 
“American White Paper” says that he 
might advocate using our navy and air 
force to help the democratic nations win 
the war. The authors of this book say: 

“Few men are more deeply sensible than 
the President of the menace to this country 
of a world dominated by triumphant 
dictatorships. Consequently one suspects 
that in giving his personal answer to the 
square question, he would choose the more 
daring part. In this case, however, far more 
than in any other, the ultimate decision 
must rest wholly with public opinion. If 
our history has a lesson, it is that in these 
times one must pray, above all things, 
that public opinion will be wise and well- 
informed.” 


If, as the months go by, it should 
appear that Great Britain and France can- 
not defeat Germany, and that a German 
victory is probable unless we aid the 
British and French, it is almost certain 
that one of the greatest and most important 
issues of American history will arise in 
this country. Opinion will be sharply 
divided. On the one side will be those 
who will argue that a German victory will 
be very dangerous to the United States. 
Others will think that danger is exag- 
gerated and will point to the disaster which 


would follow should the United States 
enter the war. The arguments of the two 
contending forces may be briefly sum- 
marized. This is the situation as it is 
seen by those who think that America 
should interfere to prevent German vic- 
tory: 


Arguments Given 


“Tf Germany wins the war, she will 
dominate practically the whole of Europe. 
She will be the mightiest military power 
in all history. To her army and air force 
she will add a tremendous navy and will 
undertake to control the Atlantic. Italy 
and Russia will be obliged to fall in line 
with her policies. These nations will be 
allied with Japan, who will conquer and 
hold China, the Philippines, and the East 
Indian islands. 

“These nations will not attack the United 
States. But they will make trade agreements 
among themselves, leaving the United 
States out. We can sell abroad only such 
goods as do not compete with the goods 
of these nations. Our trade will be seri- 
ously crippled. We will have to produce 
for our own market alone without de- 
pending on much foreign trade. And in 
order to get along under those circum- 
stances our industries will have to be con- 
trolled by the government. It will have 
to tell people what they can produce and 
what they cannot. We will thus lose a 
great deal of our freedom. 


“Not only that, but we will probably 
come to war sooner or later with the vic- 
torious nations. We will be afraid of 
them, and they will be afraid of us. We 
will build tremendous military power to 
protect our interests, and they will match 
us and more than match us with their 
armies and navies and air fleets. They will 
seek to dominate the markets of South 
America and after a while to dominate the 
governments of that region. Finally we 
will be drawn into war with them and will 
have to fight most of the world without 
allies. 

“We can avoid this situation by seeing 
to it that the peace-loving nations which 
are democratic and which are not seeking 
to dominate the world win the war.” 


For Staying Out 


Those who think that the United States 
should stand aside and give no help to any 
of the nations, whatever the outcome of the 
war may be, argue in this way: 

“In the first place, the situation for us 
may not be so bad if Germany wins. The 
victors may fall out among themselves. 
They may be satisfied with their con- 
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quests. Probably our trade will not be 
hurt, for even though these nations may 
not like our government they will need 
the goods which we produce and they will 
need to sell their goods to Americans. 
It is unlikely that they would try to make 
conquests in South America, for they 
could do so only after a long, exhausting 
war with the United States. They would 
lose more than they could hope to gain. 

“Furthermore, it is doubtful whether we 
could save the democracies by helping 
them win the war. After all, we cannot 
settle the troubles and problems of Europe. 
If the British and French are not strong 
enough to check the expanding power of 
the Germans, the United States cannot 
help them permanently. We cannot step 
in every 20 or 30 years to help crack down 
on the Germans. Europe and Asia must 
solve their own problems. The Western 
Hemisphere is enough for the United States. 

“Most important of all: America can 
make its best contribution to democracy 
by settling its own problems, by restoring 
stability in this country, by wiping out 
poverty and making this a great and suc- 
cessful democracy. Yet we will lose the 
chance of obtaining these results if we go 
to war. We will add disastrously to our 
national debt. We will throw our in- 
dustries into disorder. We will give up our 
social progress programs. Temporarily 
we will give up freedom of speech and 
press, and we may not get these liberties 
back. We will throw away at the outset 
the very things for which we are supposed 
to be fighting.” 


The Two Sides 


Both sides to this dispute agree that 
war is a terrible calamity. The difference 
between them is that those who oppose 
our helping the Allies under any circum- 
stances think that we can keep out of war 
permanently even if Germany wins. Those 
who favor our helping the Allies, if it is 
necessary to do so in order to prevent 
their defeat, think that we cannot per- 
manently stay out of war if Germany 
wins. They think that if we decide to 
remain at peace in the face of German 
victory we will merely be avoiding a war 
which we could win for one which we 
would fight without allies and which we 
could not win. 

In deciding what course our country 
should take, we are at the disadvantage of 
being obliged to make our decisions in the 
dark—at least to a great extent. We do 
not know for certain what the consequences 
of German victory would be to us. We do 
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“Miss Shrillkey is going abroad to finish her 
musical education.” 
“Where did she get her money?” 
“The neighbors all chipped in.” 
—STALEY JOURNAL 





The aviation instructor, having delivered a 
lecture on parachute work, concluded: 

“And if it doesn’t open—well, gentlemen, 
that’s what is known as jumping to a con- 
clusion.” —WaLL STREET JOURNAL 





“Yes, stamp collecting is educational,” said 
the mother to the visitor. “For instance, 
where is Hungary, son?” 

Without looking up from his stamp book, 
the young collector answered promptly: “Two 
pages in front of Italy.” —GnritT 





Teacher: “Sam, I’m sorry to see your face 
is dirty again. I can even see that you had 
eggs for breakfast this morning.” 

Sam: “That shows you’re wrong, teacher. 
We had eggs yesterday morning.” —SELEcTED 





“You should meet my husband. He makes 
a living with his pen.” 

“Oh, so he’s a writer, too?” 

“No, he raises pigs.” —Boy’s Lire 





Mother: “Oh, John, Tommy has been get- 
ting noisier and noisier ever since supper! 
Please speak to him!” 

Dad (reading): “Hello, Tommy.” 

—NortH WIND 


“The last time I was in a play, the people 
could be heard laughing a mile away!” 
“Really! What was going on there?” 
—ANSWERS 





He: “Will you sail with me on the sea of 
matrimony ?” 

She: “Yes, after you’ve made a raft of 
money.” —Chelsea Recorp 








” ,.. AND THIS IS THE GARAGE!” 


KAELIN IN COLLIER'S 





